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Goethe in his Fwtst) were not describing mere objective facts,
and only for the sake of the facts themselves 5 yet their works
are marvels of definiteness, compared with those of many al-
leged realists.

Like Classicism and Romanticism, Realism and Symbolism
are not mutually exclusive, or even antagonistic. They are two
aspects of the same indissoluble whole. It is impossible for any
work of art not to be both realistic and symbolical 5 and the
greatest art is the one that is at the same time most realistic
and most symbolical.

"Pure" Realism is a most unrealistic abstraction. Nothing is
so stupid as a fact: a bare fact, fer sey has no place either in
literature or in science. Leopold von Ranke stated that his sole
aim was to set forth "how it actually happened", and it was
thought he had given the perfect recipe for realistic history.
But, among the innumerable events which all had happened,
he had to choose those that were significant; significant with
reference to himself, Leopold von Ranke, and to his more or
less conscious philosophy. "My cat had kittens," said Herbert
Spencer j "that is a fact, but it is not science." Untold apples fell
unheeded, before the fact acquired significance in the mind of
Newton. As with history and science, so with art 5 the fact that
my janitor squints might be fitted into a literary masterpiece^
by itself, it is not literature.

This explains why valid realism so easily, so inevitably,
passes into symbolism. The delusion of the Spanish country
squire Don Quixote would be a mere oddity for a psychiatrist
to note in his case book 5 but Cervantes turned it into a symbol
which, after three hundred years, shows no signs of exhaus-
tion. The melancholy end of a certain Emma Bovary is fit for
a brief coroner's report ; but, thanks to Flaubert, we realize f
that we all have "Bovaryism" in our hearts, and we see our-,
selves dissected under the symbol of the village doctor's wife. ;
Zola claimed to be a "Naturalist," by which he meant a "natural
scientist." But who would care today for his more or less ac-
curate reporting of a fictitious miners' strike under the Second